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The President’s Desk 


NOTHING indicates the growth 
NINE STATES HOLD of the Mothers’ Congress work 
CHILD-WELFARE CONFERENCES more than the fact that nine 

States are holding annual con- 
ventions in October. From Massachusetts to Oregon, from New York to 
Alabama, the parents of the nation are taking up in earnest the better care 
of the children, and. through organized effort are accomplishing what would 
be impossible otherwise. 

The permanence of the whole movement rests on the fact that it is 
National, that in Washington year in and year out the interest is fostered 
and promoted, that the information and educational material are supplied 
which unify and strengthen the entire body. 

The mother who is busy with her own home work and the care of little 
children, has no time for the work outside the home which will make con- 
ditions better for her children. The State branch of the Congress in the 
work for departments of child hygiene in every board of health, for mothers’ 
pensions to prevent breaking up homes, for juvenile courts and educational 
standards for probation work, for schools properly ventilated, lighted, and 
heated, is doing what helps every mother—because it makes all the children 
have a better chance. 
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The National Congress guides, suggests, and directs attention to the 
needs in States and to promoting better care of child life in the entire 
nation. . 

The mother’s view-point of children’s care in home, church, school, 
and State is bringing about gradually but surely new modes of treatment, 
more purposeful and reasonable methods of discipline and instruction. 

With the best intention to help children one must view the effect of 
any plan from many sides to know whether what is designed to help may 
not fall short of its object by creating other conditions that are prejudicial. 


Tue National Congress of 
THE HOME EDUCATION DIVISION Mothers may well feel that 
U. S. BUREAU OF EDUCATON in the establishment of the 
Home Education Division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education it has seen the achievement of a purpose for 
which the leaders of the Congress have worked faithfully for mapy years. 

Parents and the home have a place now and are regarded as on as 
important an educational basis as schools. Farmers have been generously 
helped by the Government. Parents now may count on as much considera- 
tion as farmers. 

The Home Education Division is open for the service of parents or 
others desiring to have the latest and best thought on home-making and 
child-nurture. 

Long study of the experiences of others and the results of different 
methods show conclusively that instinct is not a true guide, that to do the 
best for babies, for little children, and for youth, one must understand their 
needs at the different periods of development. 

Not only parents, but teachers, judges, law makers, can raise the 
standards of citizenship of the entire nation through a deeper insight into 
the all-around needs of childhood. 

Those who desire guidance in reading which relates to child-nurture 
will be advised of reading courses which are of real value. Those who wish 
to interest their children in good books will also be advised. Educational 
bulletins will be issued by this division. 


THE National Congress of Mothers was offi- 

THE SCHOOL cially represented at this important Congress, 

HYGIENE CONGRESS which was also attended by many members of 

the Congress. Mrs. Charles Stone, of Penn- 

sylvania, says: “ The Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene 

was held in Buffalo, New York, August 25-30. It was the first time this 

Congress had been held in America and it was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing in Brussels in 1915. 

“Over 2000 delegates attended and there were visitors to the number 
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of many hundreds, making the gathering truly the ‘ giant’ congress it was 
termed. 

“Its international quality was brought home in the opening session, 
as in no other following when distribution of the interests was necessary 
to cover the lengthy program. But at the opening meeting all countries 
having representatives were heard from, a oneness of purpose was evidenced, 
and a fine spirit of patriotism prevailed, much of brotherliness expressed in 
the praises to the United States by the foreigners on the platform. 

‘** Under the banner of the ‘ Child’ all were working, and for this reason 
the meeting seemed no different from a National Congress of Mothers. In 
fact the very things are being worked by these school hygienists that the 
Congress is working for, the very recommendations made the Congress is 
working for. The intense emphasis was laid on the fact that schools and 
homes are responsible for the country’s well-being. This of course is very 
near the regulation belief of a parent-teacher association. 

‘Mouth hygiene was shown to be an absolute necessity for the school 
child. School feeding, fresh-air schools, school gardens, the higher standard 
of janitorship, all were urged. The psychological clinic, it was asserted, is 
as fully a need as is medical inspection in the proper care of school children. 
Clinics were held every afternoon. Sex hygiene lectures were given every 
afternoon, while in 45 sessions held in several large halls the whole question 
of school hygiene was covered. A standardizing and regulation of hygienic 
conditions was urged. 

“ At the exhibit held in the auditorium (capacity 15,000) a mine of 
information was opened. It was one of those mines that lessens not by 
giving, as note takers were ever busy studying charts, placards, and demon- 
strations. Eighty exhibits had come from all parts of the States and other 
countries. 

“In the summing up of it all, two resolutions were passed on which 
the co-operation of all people was asked: 

‘1. That the United States Government be asked to follow the 
example of Italy and other countries and permit the use of its discarded 
or unused battleships for open-air schools. 

‘2. That medical inspection be extended to reach every child.” 


THE real sufferers in a war like that which has 
THE CHILDREN been waged in the Balkan States are not the men 
OF THE BALKANS who are killed, but the children who are left 

orphans. Probably no war has brought greater 
suffering or has broken up more homes than the Balkan war. 

The Mothers’ Congress through the work of Mrs. Zoritza D. Furnajieff 
had organized mothers of Sofia and Philippopolis before war prevented all 
possibility for any thought but relief of suffering humanity. 

Mrs. Furnajieff says: “I wish to interest the Christian mothers and 
fathers in America in helping to alleviate the wretched conditions of the 
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hundreds of orphans and suffering, hungry people that are crowding in our 
towns for relief. In addition to these we have at present over 100,000 
Macedonian refugees who have fled from their homes in Macedonia, leay- 
ing behind them all their possessions, fleeing for their lives from the atroci- 
ties of the warring armies. Our only hope for the future existence and 
welfare of our nation lies in our living capital, our children. Look at their 
present condition. Hundreds of them left orphans or so poor that they 
are doomed to hunger, neglect, and ignorance. Unless we find the ways 
and means to shelter them, to see to their proper education, to fit them 
for worthy citizens, unless we come to their rescue, we shall yet have to 
witness one of the greatest calamities and losses that we have had. 

‘We cannot solve alone these harassing problems, for our strength 
and means have been exhausted in these past ten months of cruel war.” 

The Christian Herald has sent $25,000 for the relief work in Bulgaria. 
Information from responsible sources states that $60 per year will provide 
for the care of an orphan child in Samalov, a place well equipped to care 
for them. Photographs and descriptions of children who require this care 
can be furnished those who wish to help. It is suggested that a mothers’ 
circle or parent-teacher association may adopt a child in this way and 
perform a great service. Whatever one’s views may be as to the merits 
of the warring nations, humanity everywhere must listen to the cry of 
innocent children bereft of home and parents. 

Pastor Furnajieff is a member of the relief board and as head of the 
Christian churches of Bulgaria may be relied on to use wisely what may 


be given. 


THE members of a mothers’ 
ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP circle or parent-teacher associa- 
IN NATIONAL CONGRESS OF tion belonging to the Congress 
MOTHERS may receive advice as to any of 
the great questions concerning 
home and childhood by writing to the national office. Books that can be pro- 
cured in any library and which are in the highest rank will be recommended. 

This service is included in the membership fee of ten cents annually, 
which is the due for each member of a parent’s association. 

The Congress was organized to give educational help to parents. It 
has at its command the best students of child life in America. It is not 
organized for financial gain, but for educational service. It desires every 
member to understand the service it is equipped to give. Ten cents annually 
from every parent in the association is a small amount to give for such 
important educational help. 

The work of home making is an individual work, and cannot be done 
en masse. It is the individual parent whom the Congress desires—the indi- 
vidual interest and co-operation which will enable it to carry forward its 
great aims for the children of America. 














Education of Girls for Wage Earning 


By MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 


NumpBe_rs of boys and girls begin 
wage earning as soon as they can 
obtain their working papers or, in 
general, about fourteen years of age. 
They usually are untrained for their 
work, but some preparation should 
be given them, both from the stand- 
point of the employer, who needs 
skilled workers, and from their own, 
that they may gain a living wage as 
soon as possible. 

There are many causes which send 
them to wage earning thus early, 
such as the illness or vicious habits 
of either or both parents, the father’s 
lack of skill, or his inability to hold 
a well-paid position. The family 
support therefore becomes uncer- 
tain, and the wages of the children 
are necessary to eke out the uncer- 
tain income. 

Many boys and girls work at home 
in the numerous occupations of the 
tenements, which are usually under- 
paid. Representative trades of this 
class are willowing feathers, in 
which forty knots must be tied to 
earn one penny; artificial flower 
making, in which five cents is paid 
for a gross of roses (a child makes 
a gross in an hour); the various 
clothing industries, crocheting tops 
to underwear, or tying strings in 
tags. There are also many young 
wage earners in the market who 
are not forced to work on account 
of the extreme poverty of the fami- 
lies but who enter trade to escape the 
routine of school or to make money 
for dress or pleasures which they 
could not have otherwise. What- 
ever the cause each year finds a large 
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number of young people entering the 
market in the unskilled occupations. 

Vocational education of many 
kinds has been planned to meet this 
situation, for it has become evident 
that it is principally the lack of 
training of the young workers that 
stands in the way of a satisfactory 
rise to a living wage. An investi- 
gation in 1911 in New York City, 
at the time of the Welfare Exhibit, 
showed that an average entering 
wage in mercantile pursuits of un- 
trained children between fourteen 
and fifteen years of age was $3.30; 
three years later they had slowly 
risen to $4.80; while after four 
years $5.54 was the average wage. 
In other words the entire gain in 
the four years was only $2.22. As 
$8.00 is now considered in New 
York City the lowest living wage, 
the $5.54 is entirely insufficient if 
the girl must support herself, and 
yet it takes the untrained worker 
several years to reach even that 
amount. 

On the other hand the Manhattan 
Trade School of New York City 
proved that in any of the various 
trades taught at the school the aver- 
age entering wage for the girl edu- 
cated there was about $5.00 with 
good opportunity for rise. Thus 
training could do in one year what 
the market alone did approximately 
in four. The follow-up system used 
at the school showed also that the 
girls placed from there were usually 
making more than the living wage 
after four years in the market. 

Untrained workers are seldom 
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taken into the 


best trades, and 
usually spend several years wander- 
ing from ene unskilled position to 
another, thereby gaining little in abil- 
ity and becoming much dissatisfied 
before they can find a good opening. 
The workers trained at the Manhat- 
tan Trade School could immediately 
enter the skilled trades in their lower 
branches and work up to the higher. 
A little reflection will make clear 
that trade education to be successful 
must be carefully adjusted to the 
conditions of labor and life in the 
locality in which the school is placed. 
The vocational school of a large in- 
dustrial city with its teeming popu- 
lation, hard economic conditions, 
varied and highly specialized occu- 
pations, and many hundreds of 
workers employed by one firm, has 
a very different problem to face than 
such schools in towns of agricultural 
or suburban districts, where there 
are few skilled industries, where 
each workroom employs but a few 
workers, and where minute subdi- 
vision of the industries is unknown. 
In these small towns the families are 
in general less pressed by poverty 
than those in the industrial city, and 
the training for girls can be contin- 
ued for two years at least. The 
course of instruction can therefore 
include considerable training for 
household arts and for motherhood 
duties as well as for wage earning. 
It may even aim principally at the 
home as a vocation. 

It is also true that for all girls 
we should, beyond shadow of doubt, 
remember that the care of a home 
lies ahead of them and wage earning 
is probably only an incident on the 
way, consequently, vocational edu- 
cation for them should have regard 


to the home as the ultimate vocation 
and we should emphasize its duties 
while also offering real business 
training for wage earning. There 
is, however, another side of this 
problem which must be reckoned 
with, and I bring before you to-day 
in the short time allotted a very few 
of the many serious problems of the 
trade school for girls in the large, 
rushing, industrial cities where the 
economic, social, and labor problems 
of the day are to be met by the school 
as well as by the industrial world 
outside of it. 

It is impossible to maintain health 
and working ability on an inade- 
quate wage, and the moral dangers 
which beset the path of the under- 
paid working girl in a large city 
make the gaining of a living wage a 
pressing need. It must be borne in 
mind that the majority of very 
young working girls in these cities 
have had little education, as they 
leave the elementary school about the 
sixth grade and many also are of 
foreign parentage. A year is as 
much time as they can give to train- 
ing and many can attend a trade 
school but a few months. A pupil 
cannot gain worthwhile results if 
the trade school attempts during this 
short period to train for the home 
arts as well as for a satisfactory wage 
earning position. The most import- 
ant step therefore toward assuring 
a young girl worker a successful 
and happy future is to help her to 
gain an adequate wage so that she 
is not in_serious danger either for 
health or for character. The girls 
differ greatly in ability, the time is 
short yet vitally important, and each 
one must be advanced as quickly as 





possible and not kept back for others 
less capable. 

The insistence therefore of many 
educators and philanthropists, that 
training for home occupations and 
for motherhood duties should be up- 
permost in these short-time trade 
schools, which aim to meet the needs 
of the poorest girls in the great in- 
dustrial city, shows a lack of knowl- 
edge of the conditions of city life. 
To follow this plan would mean that 
the girls could not, after the course, 
enter the market much above the un- 


skilled wage, and therefore the 
physical dangers and allurements 


would probably counteract the ad- 
vantages which should come from 
the time spent in the home training 
of the school. 

A girl of fourteen will have sev- 
eral years before she is likely to 
marry, and a school to which she 
before entering the market 
must see to it that in its training the 


or as 
ROSS 


years before marriage are spent 
profitably. A short-time trade 


school in a large city must therefore 
do the best it can for the girl in the 
time she can take for her training. 
This does not mean that such a trade 
school would gtve no thought to pre- 
pare her for her life in the home, but 
it does mean that when pressing eco- 
nomic conditions are present the 
greater emphasis in the school in 
that neighborhood must be in help- 
ing the pupils to make a living wage 
as quickly as possible. Every trade 


or vocational school, however, 


whether in an industrial city or a 
suburban neighborhood, has a duty 
to perform in developing in every 
student such characteristics as re- 
sponsibility, thoughtfulness, perse- 
verance, and habits of thrift. 


The 
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best division of the income and how 
to use money should be taught each 


pupil. A desire must be aroused to 
read at least current literature on in- 
dustrial matters, to work efficiently, 
and to help others as well as them- 
selves; and every student should 
know what constitutes better living 
in the home as well as in the work- 
room. The highest qualities and 
most practical knowledge are needed 
in the trade as well as in the home, 
and training wisely for one means 
help for the other. 

It is absolutely necessary that the 
health of each student should be 
brought to the highest point and 
each girl taught how to keep herself 
at her best condition. She will thus 
be enabled to stand the strain of the 
market and will also be a better 
worker in her home and of greater 
service to future generations. To 
accomplish this requires more atten- 
tion to health and hygiene than is yet 
found in the majority of schools. 

It is possible even in the short- 
time trade school to give pupils, who 
will be in attendance as long as a 
year, experience in lunch room cook- 
ery and service. The lunch room of 
the school should be managed, there- 
fore, by a trained institutional mana- 
ger, who will not only provide meals 
for the students but be able to train 
them to:cook and serve them. These 
lessons in lunch room cookery should 
be given in connection with the work 
in health, that each pupil may know 
how to choose and prepare the kind 
of food which will enable her to give 
her best service. In a well-arranged 
trade course, therefore, in spite of 
the emphasis on wage earning, train- 
ing advantageous to the home as well 
as the trade can be given and yet 
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the pupils can be placed where they 
can soon gain a living wage. 

Such schools as the Manhattan 
Trade School, of New York City, 
and the Boston Trade School have 
given such specific trade training as 
has been mentioned. Each one is at- 
tempting to fit its work to its own 
city conditions. They differ greatly 
from each other as the industries and 
life of the cities differ. In order to 
gain a reasonable standard for the 
work, a director must study the trade 
situation in her city before selecting 
the occupations for which training 
is needed. The trades selected must 
be those which are known to be satis- 
factory for women in that they are 
not too heavy for their strength and 
offer a steady rise in position. and 
wage, have good sanitary conditions 
in the workrooms, and if long slack 
seasons are apt to occur supplemen- 
tary trades can be entered tem- 


porarily. 

In the Manhattan Trade School 
the industries selected for instruction 
were (1) those using electric power 


machines, which included many 
branches of trade, from simple oper- 
ating to special machine work, com- 
prising embroidery and straw hat 
making; (2) trades using the needle 
and foot power machine, from sim- 
ple sewing, millinery and garment 
making to elaborate dressmaking; 
(3) elementary art trades, using 
the pencil and paint brush; (4) sam- 
ple mounting and novelty work, in 
which paste and glue are used in the 
construction (jewel boxes, writing 
desk sets, and work boxes). In 
general the girls were trained to be 
assistants in the trades, as they were 
too young to take higher positions 
when they first entered the market, 


but they soon rose to places of re- 
sponsibility. 

In studying the amount of wage 
that is likely to be obtained in a 
trade, a director must consider the 
year and not the week as the stand- 
ard. - For instance, millinery in New 
York City in certain of its branches 
is a well-paid trade during its busy 
season, but for the younger girl, even 
though she has had some training, 
it is not satisfactory for yearly sup- 
port unless she can be trained to 
enter another trade in the slack sea- 
sons. In this city, in general, it 
may be said that the millinery trade 
is busy three months and slack three 
months. Consequently though a 
girl may be making a good salary 
during the busy season she is likely 
to have to change to an unskilled 
occupation paying a quarter of that 
amount during the following three 
months when her trade is dull. She 
may even be obliged to wander from 
trade to trade doing odd jobs, often 
poorly paid, until the millinery 
season is on again. 

It is not unusual for a young girl 
who makes good wages in millinery 
during the season to become discour- 
aged by the alternation of good and 
bad wages and finally drop millinery 
altogether in order to make a smaller 
but constant wage throughout the 
year. It can be seen therefore that 
if the seasonal trades are to be taught 
in a school, there must be a careful 
study of subsidiary occupations, to 
find those which can supplement and 
give the worker an annual wage from 
both trades. Both occupations must 
be taught to girls who choose the one 
that they may be able to make a 
satisfactory wage in the slack season. 

Many of the short season trades 
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pay large wages; for instance, in the 
straw hat making by electric power 
operating, as much as $25 to $35 
upward a week can be made during 
its short season. If a worker is 
trained for general operating as well 
as for this specialized trade, she can 
make a good salary for the year by 
alternating her time between the 
two. 

In the Manhattan Trade School 
the girls remained from three 
months to one year. The trades, 
therefore, had to be studied and 
planned so that it was possible to 
fit each pupil for some paying posi- 
tion even if she left in three months, 
and at the same time this foundation 
had to be serviceable for those who 
could stay longer and help them to 
higher positions along the 
occupations. 


same 
Each girl chose her 


own trade, in which she was allowed 
to remain if she showed any ability 


in it or if, after an investigation of 
her health, she was found able to 
do it without detriment to her physi- 
cal condition. 

It was found a wise distribution 
of time from the beginning of her 
course to give each girl an indus- 
trial and academic preparation which 
was directly connected with her trade 
and which developed her intelli- 
gence. The subject matter had to 
be collected by a study of the trades 
themselves. The arithmetic needed 
in each trade was considered, that 
real problems might be given to the 
pupils to fit them for the workroom 
requirements; the vocabularies of 
each trade and methods of work 
were also made a part of regular 
instruction. 

It was necessary also as a part of 
the academic training to discuss 


with the students the relation of em- 
ployer and employee and various 
labor problems in order to fit them 
for conditions on which they should 
have opinions when they took posi- 
tions. 

The art of each trade had also to 
be studied and made into separate 
courses. It was found that those 
girls who had this specialized aca- 
demic and art preparation rose more 
rapidly in the market and were able 
to make better salaries than those 
who were trained for the occupa- 
tion alone. Such industrial subject 
matter differs totally from the in- 
struction of the elementary school. 
Each pupil soon realized its signifi- 
cance in her future success and was 
willing to work in it even though she 
had previously disliked academic 
work. 

The real trade school finds it well 
to work directly for the market. The 
students are too poor to buy the ma- 
terials which offer the right training. 
From the first, therefore, the Man- 
hattan Trade School took trade 
orders or sold its product, and found 


this a means not only of supplying 


correct material without expense but 
a valuable educational aid, in that 
the judgment of the market on the 
students’ work was acknowledged by 
the pupils ds of greater gravity than 
that of the teachers. The school was 
also brought into close contact with 
the regular workrooms, which 
served to keep it practical. The labor 
questions of the day become highly 
significant. A school working on 
trade orders must not under-bid the 
market in the price charged for its 
product. Unless care is exercised a 
trade school can easily become a 
strike breaker, both in doing work 
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for the market when there is a strike 
on or in sending trained students to 
fill the place of those who are on 
strike. It makes no difference if the 
school is so small that the amount of 
product and number of placed work- 
ers seems negligible, the principle re- 
mains the same, that each trade 
school must work for the best inter- 
ests of labor. 

The idea has perhaps been given 
in this slight sketch in which so much 
has had to be omitted, that the prob- 
lems of a short-time trade school in 
the industrial city are serious. In 
such extreme conditions, economic 
and industrial, as are met with in 
Chicago, New York, and Boston, 
will not perhaps be found in small 


Do Not Give Air 


Tue Parents’ Educational Bu- 
reau impresses on parents the im- 
portance of giving children toys 
that will cultivate native ingenuity. 

Air rifles and pop guns should be 
discarded by parents. 
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places. Vocational education in the 
latter towns can keep the students for 
a longer time and place than where 
competition is not so great. Such 
schools can well emphasize the house- 
hold arts. Vocational schools in 
agricultural neighborhoods have still 
another problem in fitting girls for 
the needs of the farm. In fact voca- 
tional schools should be part of the 
community itself to a much greater 
extent than other kinds of schools, 
and it must be realized that this class 
of education to succeed requires new 
methods of work and new subjects 
of instruction, and not merely an 
adaptation of the old manual train- 
ing and academic courses of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Rifles to Children 


It seems a harmless toy but is 
really a dangerous weapon. 

To this miniature rifle is due the 
loss of sight and hearing of many 
of our lads and lassies. 


Never Give Up 


Cyrus Field tried to lay the At- 
lantic cable thirty times, in ten years, 
before he succeeded. 

James Whitcomb Riley sent to 
one magazine one poem a month for 
seven years before one was accepted. 

The wonderful developments of 


the usableness of electricity could 
each tell a story of years of toil be- 
fore they were completed. 

The story of Genius is not a story 
of her own, for “so far as it can 
be told, it is the story of persistent 
industry in the face of obstacles.” 





Is Child Labor Economic ? 


By LENA A. BRITTON 


PART ONE 


WHATEVER handicaps labor is an 
injury direct or indirect to every in- 
dividual of any community. Statis- 
tics show that immigration, which is 
supposed to have increased the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the United 
States, has in fact been such a physi- 
cal detriment to the laboring class 
considered as a whole that the popu- 
lation is actually just at the point it 
would have attained if the 
stock had not been disturbed. The 
comparatively new evil of child 
labor, closely related to the immi- 
grant problem, has come in with the 
factory system to press heavily upon 
the workman 
stricted. 


native 


much re- 
That the potential energy 
of the laboring class should be con- 


already 


served is so far acknowledged that 


its weakness is recognized, and the 
fear that this vital principle of labor 
will become exhausted as its source 
for re-enforcement is drained, and 
the children of the foreign and illit- 
erate class weakened by toil, has led 
many to see danger ahead. ‘The 
Child-Labor Commission in the eight 
years of its existence has awakened 
the legislators in 39 States to bring 
about better laws. Twenty-two States 
have established extended the 
fourteen year age limit; 21 have lim- 
ited to eight hours the working day, 
and 24 States have made night work 
illegal for all under sixteen years. 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
have a 56 hour week for children 
under sixteen. Laws have been 
passed in New Jersey providing that 
glass factories shall employ no child 
under sixteen at night. In New 


or 
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York a law was passed forbidding 
the employment of any person under 
twenty-one as night messenger, be- 
tween ten P.M. and five A.M. ; and an- 
other law to protect children under 
fourteen from manufacturing in the 
tenements. The presence of children 
as ushers, checkers, and the like, at 
places of amusement has been pro- 
hibited. Factory inspection has been 
established in many States, and a 
Uniform Child Labor Law, drafted 
by the National Child Labor Com- 
mission, has been approved by the 
Commission on Uniform Laws of 
the American Bar Association. 

What motive has inspired and im- 
pelled such activity in legislation dur- 
ing the last eight years? Progress 
has been accomplished chiefly by hu- 
manitarians who are seeking to pro- 
tect helpless childhood, and to guard 
the future welfare of the working 
people. Their appeal has’ been 
powerful, wiping out much injustice 
and cruel wrong, and establishing 
strong bases for future victories. 
Let us now investigate a few facts 
concerning the need for this work, 
having in mind the question, Is child 
labor economic? To those in sym- 
pathy with the life of childhood and 
its possibilities, ruthless suppression 
of youthful vigor is never right. Is 
it economic? 

Child labor diminishes the poten- 
tial energy of those who work by 
retarding physical and mental de- 
velopment, debasing morals, and be- 
coming an actual financial detriment. 
Physical development so important 
to adult manhood and womanhood 
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cannot be attained unless right con- 
ditions for healthful growth of the 
human plant prevail in every home 
blessed with tender dependent life. 
Romping, careless, tired childhood 
requires long hours of rest and peace- 
ful oblivion in which to build up new 
tissues. To the child that works suf- 
ficient rest is impossible, and the 
number of such little ones is incred- 
ible. According to the United States 
Census of 1900 1,752,187 children 
under fifteen years of age were toil- 
ing in fields, factories, mines, and 
workshops, and a conservative esti- 
mate places the present number at 
2,000,000, the official estimate being 
1,939,524. This does not include the 
thousands of newsboys and_boot- 
blacks who were attending school, 
nor the thousands of children em- 
ployed in tenement house manufac- 
turing, nor the thousands employed 
in seasonal industries. The esti- 
mate of 284,330 children classified as 
engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits is misleading, since 
cannery children in many States were 
reckoned as agricultural workers, if 
counted at all, and agricultural labor 
is not included in this investigation. 
The 1910 Bulletin of Manufactures 
for the United States gives 162,246 
children under the age of sixteen en- 
gaged in manufacturing industries, 
against 161,276 employed in 1899; 
but the per cent. of the total number 
of wage-earners engaged in manu- 
facture was 3.4 in 1899, against 2.5 
in 1909. These figures would be en- 
couraging if the basis of enumeration 
and method of classification were the 
same in the thirteenth census as in 
the census of 1900. In 1900 not less 
than 80,000 children, mostly little 
girls, were employed in the textile 


mills alone, while 7146 little girls 
under fifteen years of age were work- 
ing in the silk mills of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. The labyrinths of 
mines in the State of Pennsylvania 
contained 14,515 children working 
in Stygian darkness. We must re- 
member that until a very short time 
ago the number of these working 
children was constantly increasing, 
that few live to adult life, and that 
those who do must reproduce a 
miserable weakling progeny of their 
own degeneracy. Steam, automatic 
machinery, and ‘reconstruction in the 
South are changing these conditions 
rapidly, not for the better, but for 
the worse. In 1903 there were six 
times as many children at work as 
20 years before, and conditions in 
the Southern States seemed destined 
to equal the worst days of cotton 
milling in England. 

Let us bear in mind the number 
of child laborers in the United States 
while we study the effects of fatigue 
during the adolescent period. Care- 
ful inquiries have been made which 
show accurately the results of over- 
work in childhood. An investigation 
of 340 English working boys from 
fourteen schools representing an at- 
tendance of 3864 children showed 
plainly that of those working not to 
exceed 20 hours per week, 50 per 
cent. showed fatigue signs, 34 per 
cent. showed anzmia, 28 per cent. 
showed severe nerve signs, I5 per 
cent. deformities, and 11 per cent. 
heart signs. Of those working over 
30 hours, 83 per cent. showed fatigue 
signs, 45 per cent. anemia, 50 per 
cent. nerve signs, 22 per cent. defor- 
mities, 20 per cent. severe heart 
signs. 


Of. boys carrying heavy 
weights 26 per cent. showed defor- 
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mities, 21 per cent. heart disease; 
and it is known that girls carrying 
heavy weights suffer from lateral 
curvature of the spine and flat-foot- 
edness. The nerve weary child is 
extremely susceptible to occupational 
diseases, — tuberculosis, _flat-foot, 
malformations, and the poisoning 
effects of fatigue. 

Children so tired with a long day’s 
work that they drop down exhausted 
upon their beds have neither oppor- 
tunity nor vitality for healthful, in- 
spiriting exercise in the games of 
childhood. Where lies the responsi- 
bility for this robbery? Much im- 
provement has been made in the past 
eight years in many States in the 
wording of their laws, but the en- 
forcement is often a mere farce. 
Felix Adler reports in 1903 the num- 
ber of violations of factory laws in 
general as 50,000 in the State of 
New York alone. Many children 
work twelve to sixteen hours a day; 
300 children were found working in 
disregard of the law in one canning 
industry; 30 children six years old 
and under were working for one can- 
ning company. These children go 
back to school long after the school 
year has commenced, so tired and 
dulled by exhausting work that they 
are seldom fitted for promotion, and 
are therefore a detriment to the pu- 
pils of their class. 

Healthy children, even those who 
work reasonably, should delight in 
play, yet these children of the very 
poor are too much exhausted for 
any activity whatever. Little boys 
work in night shifts in glass factor- 
ies where they chew tobacco to keep 
awake. Think of small boys em- 
ployed late at night in the messenger 
service, and of little girls spending 


‘old are you? 


their playtime selling newspapers on 
the city streets!) These children eat 
hastily their unsuitable, innutritious 
meals, and often fall asleep while 
eating—too tired to even think of 
games. Their minds have grown 
weak and dull like their feeble bod- 
ies, and they are incapable of an- 
swering simple questions like, How 
Physical and mental 
dwarfs! 

These stunted children are not 
only deprived of their heritage of 
playtime and sunshine, but they must 
breathe constantly foul air laden with 
lint, particles of dust, and noxious 
gases. These conditions seem more 
horrible when night shifts of chil- 
dren are employed. Incredible and 
inhuman as it seems, very little peo- 
ple are found in these night gangs, 
sometimes six and even four years 
old. Think of that, mothers, as you 
put your babe of four to rest! 

The claws of the beast, Greed, the 
pressure from above, grasps these in- 
fants and rushes them from their 
homes to their work and back again 
—to and fro they throng. There is 
not a second to lose—no time to 
bask in the sunshine or linger by the 
way. Much of the labor is severe 
and the surroundings entirely unsuit- 
able for children in the formative 
period of their lives. Twenty thou- 
sand boys and girls may be found in 
stores, 138,000 children are waiters 
or servants in hotels or restaurants, 
300 are employed in the Chicago 
stockyards where the character of 
their work is too nauseating to de- 
scribe; 367 children are employed in 
saloons where the nature of their 
duties brings them in constant con- 
tact with the lowest side of the lowest 
class of our population ; 42,000 mes- 
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senger boys of tender years are work- 
ing continuously, and many times in 
the most corrupt localities. The 
course of such youth is almost cer- 
tain to be downward. 

These little people deprived of 
every heritage of childhood are per- 
forming labor in matty cases in itself 
injurious. In the coal mines lads 
are bending over the chutes picking 
out slate and refuse as the coal passes 
through. As soon as they are large 
enough not to fall into the machinery 
they are placed here where many are 
mangled or killed. Those who are 
so fortunate or unfortunate as to 
survive breathe in quantities of coal 
dust, until the lung tissue is actually 
blackened. They become bent and 
deformed by their unnatural position 
with no time in which to relax and 
straighten their tired limbs. The 
work in tobacco is, perhaps, as harm- 
ful as any, because the poison pene- 
trates both lungs and skin, and chil- 
dren often fall down from weakness 
after a day’s labor. 

Seven thousand and eleven chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age are 
employed in unsanitary laundries, 
and 2000 more work in bakeshops 
equally unhealthful. The dangerous 
callings have a surprisingly large 
quota of children on their pay-rolls ; 
2500 work on railroads, 24,209 in 
mines and quarries, 5365 in glass fac- 
tories, 11,920 in saw-mills and 
wood-working industries, 11,462 in 
cigar and tobacco factories, and 
23,371 are classed as metal workers. 

These children are all under fifteen 
years of age, and because of their 
youth and inexperience maiming by 
accident is necessarily frequent. One 
doctor alone has the record of cutting 
off the fingers of more than a hun- 


dred of these tiny workers, because 
of machine-caused accidents. The 
proportion of children to adults in- 
jured by industrial accidents varies 
from 250 per cent. in one State to 
450 per cent. in another. 

Is it fitting that labor which kills 
its thousands and ten-thousands be- 
fore the age of maturity is reached, 
which ruins the health and destroys 
unknown possibilities of human 
energy should be called economic ? 

Child labor retards intellectual de- 
velopment in the generation which is 
the hope of the nation’s to-morrow. 
Nearly 2,000,000 children are forced 
to become wage-earners when they 
should still be in school. Mr. Robert 
Hunter has compiled careful statis- 
tics in which he shows that 143,000 
boys and girls under ten years of 
age are employed in the mines, shops, 
and factories throughout the coun- 
try; and more than 200,000 under 
twelve vears are so employed. The 
United States Census Report for 
1900 gives nearly 92,000 children 
under fifteen years of age at work 
in New York State alone—a State 
that has prided itself on its progres- 





sive labor laws. <A careful estimate 
made for New York City in 1903 
showed that 14 per cent. of all chil- 
dren of eleven and twelve years, con- 
siderably over one-fourth of all chil- 
dren of thirteen years, and more than 
one-half of all children of fourteen 
years of age, were not in the public 
schools. It was found that some of 
these little victims of child slavery 
could not write their own names cor- 
rectly, had not the rudiments of 
training necessary for even their 
pinched and degraded lives, and did 
not know the meaning of play as it 
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comes to the child of freedom in all 
its recreative and educative value. 

Play may be made useful, and 
many kinds of work rightly planned 
and inspirited become the most de- 
lightful of amusements to the child. 
Some kinds of labor may give a 
liberal education if the laborer has 
the ability to get from it all that op- 
portunity offers; but children are of 
most service in mechanical work 
done by automatic machinery, which 
takes away nearly all educative value 
from the employment, dulls the mind 
and blunts the faculties by its cease- 
less monotony. Employers have 
found that by specializing labor a 
small fraction of the percentage of 
time lost in training  undrilled 
muscles is saved; and, therefore, few 
boy mechanics have the opportunity 
to learn a trade or broaden their ex- 
As a result 
their best powers of usefulness are 
dormant, for their faculties have not 
been trained. 


perience in any way. 


The energy of the future laborer 
is not only diminished by retarded 
physical development and restricted 
mental ability because of child labor, 


( To Be 


It is an idle hope that children can 
be educated through incarceration. 
Most people seem to think that a 
child can spend all the beautiful day- 
light within four walls, and after 
undergoing a certain number of 
drills come out at the end educated. 
There are many complaints of the 
failure of the products of our pub- 


but the moral degradation resulting 
from it is an even more pitiful aspect 
of the situation. The pressure of 
overwork deadens right instincts be- 
fore they have time to become fully 
formed. There is no time in which 
to brighten the deadly stupor of the 
daily routine, no time to breathe 
deeply, to look up—to enrich the 
poor darkened life—and it is no sur- 
prise to the student of human nature 
that bad passions are incited, and, as 
Mr. Hunter puts it, that, ‘ Children 
robbed of playtime too often reassert 
their right to it in manhood and wo- 
manhood, as vagabonds, criminals, 
and prostitutes.” These children 
make beasts of burden, not men, and 
they display their acquired character- 
istics by gnashing and straining at 
the chains by which they are bound. 
England is ever in advance of us on 
such questions, and she has made a 
careful study of this child labor evil 
and its effect upon the adult laborer, 
to find that this class is deteriorating 
rapidly, and that all that these 
stunted men hope for is a chance to 
throw off their hateful burden. 


Continued.) 


lic schools, but one of the great 
causes of this failure, to my mind, 
is due to the fact that we are not 
educating our little children more 
out doors in the sunlight where they 
can exercise, buffet the storms, and 
meet nature at first hand. 


V. E. KI-patrick. 














Recreation for the Country Girl 


By HENRY S. CURTIS, Ph.D. 


Ir the country is to be made attrac- 
tive enough so that the country peo- 
ple will care to live in it, it must 
come through a new emphasis on the 
home and social life, in less thought 
of pigs and corn and more thought 
of children and living. The country 
has suffered greatly because it has 
been dominated so largely by the ma- 
terialistic point of view of the 
farmer, who has estimated success 
too largely in terms of acres, rather 
than in joy and love and worthy 
thoughts and purposes which alone 
can make life worth living. If this 
change is to come, it must come 
largely through the education of the 
farm girls to lead in strengthening 
the home and the social life of the 
community. 

I do not plan to write at this time 
of recreation for the little girls, but 
rather of recreation for that most 
critical time that lies between the 
dawn of puberty and marriage, the 
period in the country that as a rule 
lies between fourteen and about 
twenty. This is the age of romance, 
of beauty and dreams. It is a period 
of hope, when all things seem pos- 
sible, a time of religious fervor, of 
the love of music and art and poetry, 
when all the more delicate charms of 
women make their appearance and 
when each demands time for its de- 
velopment. The natural idealism 
and romance of the period is one of 
the most delicate and beautiful things 
in life. It is a time when life should 
have its duties, its sense of service to 
others, for this is the inner meaning 
of the ripening functions of sex 
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which are fitting the girl to become a 
mother. It should not be a time of 
idleness, but there must be some 
leisure for dreams and pleasure and 
idealism. The natural altruism of 
the period often leads the girl to 
immolate herself on the altar of 
home drudgery; but to do this is to 
sacrifice the charm of later years. It 
is from living in the “castles of 
Spain” that we are often fitted to 
live in the real palaces of life. 
Drudgery that is borne to save the 
overworked mother at home may be 
ennobling to the spirit, but it is a 
March wind upon the bloom of 
youth. It is the lack of adventure 
and romance that leads many of the 
young people to leave the farm. 
“The country life problem ” cannot 
be solved without restoring to the 
country some of the adventure and 
romance that it had in pioneer days. 
“ Man shall not live by bread alone.”’ 
Life demands its thrills and inspira- 
tions to be worth living. It is these 
that must furnish the purpose, the in- 
sight, and the motive for what the 
long hours of work must accomplish ; 
and work without a purpose is gen- 
erally drudgery, as a life without a 
purpose is the flotsam and jetsam of 
the sea of humanity. 

This is also the most dangerous 
period of life morally. The begin- 
ning of puberty is a period of storm 
and stress, a period of curiosity, of 
temptation, of a new sense of inde- 
pendence. The girl feels that she 
has become a woman and that she 
should no longer be kept in leading 
strings. Freedom is apt to mean 
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license in the beginning, whether the 
freedom be of peoples or individ- 
uals. About the beginning of this 
period the girl finishes her course in 
the district school. So far as she 
herself is concerned she probably has 
no purpose for the years that lie be- 
tween her graduation and her mar- 
riage. Of course a few country girls 
go on to high school and college, but 
the vast majority do not. If she 
comes from a well-to-do home she 
scorns to work out. She probably 
expects to have the time of her life 
during the next few years, to make 
conquests of all the young men of 
the neighborhood, and finally marry 
some billionaire from the city. It 
is the hopeful, joyous, romantic out- 
look on life that is the charm of these 
young girls. It is well for them to 
have these joys in anticipation if they 
cannot have them in fact, for they 
are thereby gaining experience vica- 
riously and a sympathetic contact 
with a larger life than the neighbor- 
hood affords. There are too many 
country girls who have all of this 
romance, and hope, and sweet ideal- 
ism crushed out of them within a 
year or two by a too materialistic 
home which looks upon all of these 
dreams as foolishness. The woman 
who loses the ideals and dreams of 
this period may be a good servant or 
housewife or even a good woman of 
business, but she can never have the 
delicate charm which is woman’s 
right. Country life must not be too 
tame and common. To kill the ro- 
mance of youth is to blight the 
future. 


GAMES AND ATHLETICS. 


In every farm home where there 
are children, there should be a cro- 


quet set and a tennis court in the 
yard. If there are older children 
there should be a volley ball court 
also. Croquet is the one game that 
is now generally played in country 
dooryards and does not need much 
encouragement. Tennis is an ad- 
mirable game for the country be- 
cause it requires only two players, 
and it is a game in which boys and 
girls, men and women, can play to- 
gether. Tennis takes too much room 
for the city, but the country has 
plenty of room. It also has the im- 
plements at hand if a dirt court is 
to be made. Every country girl 
should play tennis for the grace and 
agility which it gives, and because in 
her ordinary work and life she does 
not get nearly as much out-door ex- 
ercise as she needs. Volley ball is 
one of the very best games for coun- 
try girls and boys. It is a good game 
for the country because it can be 
played with a small number of play- 
ers. The girls and boys can play 
together. It is a game which adults 
enjoy, as well as children, and it is 
one of the best correctives that we 
have for the stooped and rounded 
shoulders which are apt to result 
from the farm work. Country girls 
as a rule play practically no games 
after they are fourteen years old. I 
have given courses in play at many 
rural normal schools, and I always 
find that many of the young women 
cannot run without waddling; that 
the spirit of play is so undeveloped 
that they will not even keep track of 
the ball in a game, and are often hit 
by it before they realize where it is. 


THE LOVE OF NATURE. 


The supreme advantage of the 
country is its surrounding nature 
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world; but this greatest advantage is 
largely thrown away because many 
of the farmers and farm people have 
never learned to appreciate its 
charms. If all farm people can be 
taught to love the country, this is 
surely one of the greatest obligations 
that is laid upon educators. Children 
are nearly always fond of pretty 
things, they are interested in all nat- 
ural objects. The whole difficulty 
probably is in the farmer’s concep- 
tion of education. He is apt to think 
that education consists in ‘learning 
things out of books. It has not oc- 
curred to him that it may be as im- 
portant for the child to know and 
love the flowers that grow at the 
roadside as it is to locate the cities 
of Asia,—that a knowledge of and 
love for the common birds and ani- 
mals is likely to be the source of more 
pleasure and profit than is banking 
or cube root. The result has been 
that farm people have taken no pains 
to point out and explain to children 
the beautiful and interesting things 
around them. 

In Germany the children are 
taught to love nature. They are 
taken on long walks, which some- 
times last several days, and the ob- 
jects of beauty are pointed out, 
flowers are collected, the birds are 
observed, the beautiful sunsets and 
distant landscapes are admired. The 
education that country children re- 
quire cannot be given largely in- 
doors. It must be given in part at 
least in the playground, the garden, 
the fields, and by the roadside. We 
have imported most of our educa- 
tion from Germany, but thus far we 
have not imported walking. I should 
like to see it a feature in every coun- 
try school. 


RIDING HORSEBACK. 


Horseback riding is an accom- 
plishment of unequal value in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. It is 
almost necessary in the South and 
parts of the West. It can be pur- 
sued to a considerable extent in most 
country villages and more or less in 
every section of the open country. 
Horseback riding is excellent exer- 
cise for women. It is generally re- 
garded as a real accomplishment. It 
is good sport and one of the most 
wholesome ways for the boys and 
girls to have their social times to- 
gether. One of the greatest lacks 
of the countryside is that everyone 
knows everyone else so well that all 
the romance is gone. It is about the 
strange and the unfamiliar that all 
the legends and wonderful tales and 
imaginations grow up. The coun- 
try girl is apt to fall in love with 
the city youth, because she can weave 
all sorts of imaginations about his 
life, which she cannot well spin about 
the neighbor’s son whom she has 
known from childhood. He may be 
a good fellow and a good friend, but 
he is commonplace because an every- 
day acquaintance. It is difficult to 
make him the subject of a romance. 
It is an advantage to have acquaint- 
ances in this outer circle whom daily 
contact has not made commonplace. 
There are also doubtless dangers in 
such relationships, but they are 
almost necessary to the idealism of 
love. 


DRIVING. 


Driving is the principal form of 
recreation in the country at present. 
Nearly every young man who aspires 
to “go” with a young lady feels 
that a carriage is a necessary pre- 




















requisite. The family carriage seems 
to be disappearing and the almost 
universal conveyance 


what is 
known as the covered buggy. It is 
a vehicle built for two, and it is evi- 
dently intended for the two to sit 
close together for it has a very nar- 
row seat. The buggy after the 
shades begin to fall admits of as 
much privacy as may be desired. 
Nearly every hired man is in posses- 
sion of one. 


is 


The buggy does not 
carry a chaperone. Even if the girl 
may resent a familiarity she cannot 
move farther away, and we may well 
question the custom of allowing 
young people to go out riding so 
freely at all hours of the night in 
such a conveyance. 

Every country girl should learn 
to harness a horse and to drive, be- 
cause this makes her independent, 
and helps to break the isolation of 
the country home. It enables the 
girl to belong to a club, to attend 
church or the social centre or parties 
or any other occasion that may in- 
terest her. Driving is a luxury in 
the city, which few can afford, but it 
lies within the reach of most of the 
people of the countryside. 
attractive in the country because 
there is not the strain of dodging 
the endless traffic of the streets. 


It is more 


AUTOMOBILING IN THE COUNTRY. 


Young people are leaving the 
country for the town for three prin- 
cipal reasons, lack of society and 
amusements, the lack of adventure, 
and the lack of romance. The rural 
delivery, the telephone, and the in- 
terurban trolley are each doing some- 
thing to break the isolation, but prob- 


ably the telephone and the rural de- 
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livery do as much to prevent socia- 
bility as to promote it and the inter- 
urban is very limited in its appli- 
cation. Walking, riding, driving, 
and canoing are all wholesome ways 
of overcoming isolation and adding 
to life something of poetry and ro- 
mance and nature-love at the same 
time. Perhaps the automobile is the 
most effective means of overcoming 
all of these objections at once. The 
person who is the possessor of an 
automobile in a country of fairly 
good roads cannot well be isolated, 
for there are usualiy half a dozen 
towns within the range of an hour or 
two’s drive. He enlarges his range 
and acquaintance, and becomes a 
member of a larger neighborhood. 
It is only a short and delightful trip 
to attend church or the theatre in a 
town twenty miles distant. It has 
the great advantage over the single 
buggy that the whole family may go 
together. 

The automobile is rather rare in 
the country in general thus far, ex- 
cept in the Middle West, where it has 
become common in some sections. 
It is a good deal of a nuisance on 
country roads to every one except the 
autoists. It does not promote the 
contemplative sort of appreciation of 
nature, but it seems to offer certain 
experiences which the country needs. 
The young man who dashes out upon 
the highway in an automobile on a 
pleasant spring or summer day is 
following in the steps of the knight 
errant of old. He is mounted on a 
far swifter and more powerful 
charger and the world lies before 
him. He can go where he will, and 
everywhere there is the possibility of 
an adventure or aromance. Country 
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life need no longer be tame or iso- 
lated if one is the owner of an auto- 
mobile. 

There are social advantages also 
in the size of the conveyance for the 
young people. The automobile is 
seldom built to carry two. It can 
take the family or it may carry a 
party of young people. Almost any 
kind of a party of young people is 
better than the perpetual driving in 
the single buggy. There is, however, 


Conference of Colored 


Tue Colored Women’s National 
Congress of Mothers held a very 
successful conference in Little 
Rock, Ark., July 29 to August 2. 

Delegates were enrolled from 
most of the Southern states. Eag- 
erness to learn more and to pass 
it on to other mothers was every- 
where evident. The membership 
includes a large number of men, 
many of whom are professional, 
but so situated in various cities as 
to further the growing interest. 

Other women are thoroughly in- 
terested in their children, probably 
more so than in any other subject. 
Their constant sacrifice for them 
is a mute evidence. 

Greetings from Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff were read the first day, in 
which she urged mothers to centre 
their efforts on teaching children 
Honesty, Self-Control, Purity and 
Faithful Service. The suggestion 


the social danger that the automobile 
soon brings a company of people into 
a section where they are unknown 
and do not feel responsible. We are 
always more reckless under such 
conditions. The automobile can cer- 
tainly add much to the attractiveness 
of country life for young people. It 
has certain inherent social dangers, 
but it probably is not more dangerous 
and may be much less so than driving 
according to present methods. 


Mothers in Little Rock 


enlisted interest and discussion and 
resolutions were adapted to dis- 
seminate the recommendation 
through the various states repre- 
sented. 

The Hand-book of the National 
Congress of Mothers and its other 
literature were used, as a guide for 
our publications, and we expect 
great results from their distribu- 
tion. 

The words of greeting and good 
will from Mrs. Schoff are double 
assurances that the white mothers 
will assist us in our propaganda of 
home education. In joining hands 
with you in this great work, we 
hope that it may become clearer 
and clearer that all uplift for either 
race is unity of service for hu- 
manity. 

Mrs. Mary H. Spicurt, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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Department of Child Hygiene 


By HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D., Editor 


Public Housekeeping Prizes: The Department offers to Mothers’ Clubs of the 
Congress a First Prize, $100; Second Prize, $60; Third Prize, $40. These are to be 
awarded in order of excellence for studies of the housekeeping in elementary schools, 
each study being of three buildings. The right is reserved to award no prize if no 
study shows sufficient merit. The names of the judges will be announced later. The 
awards will be announced at the International Child-Welfare Congress in April. All 
MSS. submitted are to be retained by the judges, and any is liable to be used in this 
Department to supplement the series on this topic of 1909, 1910, 1911-12 (now in book’ 
form, “School Janitors, Mothers and Health,” furnished through the Washington 
Office, 806 Loan and Trust Building). Typewritten MSS. must be in the hands of 
this editor not later than March 1, 1914. 


STANDARDIZING SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING 


Abstract of Recommendations by the Committee on Janitor Service to the Department 
of Science Instruction, National Education Association, 1913. 


[In the MAGAZINE's discussions of This can be done with least expense 
children’s health and janitors’ work and greatest effectiveness by enlist- 
it has been recognized that house- ing pupils’ co-operation. Expense is 
keeping in each public school, affect- negligible. Effectiveness is along 
ing as it does the health of scores three lines: (1) Practically constant 
or hundreds of pupils, and forming supervision which good housekeep- 
their health habits and ideals, is fully ers find indispensable; (2) perman- 
as important as housekeeping in a ent records of sanitary details in 
home where only the few children place of guesses and opinions; (3) 
of the family are concerned. Moth- interest of future voters and home 
ers’ Clubs should be active in de- makers in such details by-practice in 
veloping the recommendations of regulating them. 
this committee of the National Edu- Health Officers—Appoint a group 
cation Association, for mothers are of health officers in each classroom, 
the housekeepers, and shirk their for periods so limited that each child 
duty when they turn over any part has service once a year. Credit their 
of it to officials who provide condi- work to “ physiology and hygiene,” 
tions for children such as no good or “nature study,” “ domestic 
housekeeper would tolerate in her science,” physics, chemistry, biology. 
own home. Especially those club Temperature.—Health officers 
workers who have had the advan- shall read thermometers hourly, 
tages of higher educational institu- record readings in a substantial book, 
tions should guide this undertaking chart them (e.g., nurses’ clinical 
soundly, for health, hygiene, sanita- charts) on a blackboard reserved for 
tion are all “applied science,’—H. it, where pupils, principal, janitor 
8 and visitors can see perhaps a weeks’ 

To standardize janitor service or record ata glance. When conditions 
school housekeeping the first step is permit they shall readjust heat 
to get the facts. Every building, as sources, ventilators or windows, to 
every room in it, has its own con- secure proper temperature which, 
ditions to be learned and controlled. when artificial heat is used, should 
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never exceed 68° Fahrenheit. Pu- 
pils over eight years of age can do 
this, sometimes younger. 

Dustiness.—In high schools health 
officers can measure or estimate it by 
cultures, or by the * sugar method ” 
recommended by the Committee on 
Standard Methods for the Examina- 
tion of Air. The standard is 2000 
particles (visible under a two-thirds 
inch objective) to a cubic inch of air. 

In elementary grades they can 
‘wipe surfaces with a clean cloth. 
If dusting was properly done, noth- 
ing is wiped off. Floor, woodwork 
and furnishings should be as im- 
maculate as in the best kept home 
or hospital. This test should come 
at the beginning of the session. 

Health officers should be respon- 
sible for the moist erasing of chalk, 
but pupils should not be required to 
dust rooms. Officers should record 
sweeping of room or corridor while 
pupils or teachers are obliged to use 
the rooms. (Severe penalties for 
this violation of sanitary rights 
should be enforced by — school 
boards. ) 

Elementary pupils over eight 
years of age can do this, including 
record keeping. 

Relative Humidity —Officers over 
eleven years of age can be taught to 
use safely the whirling wet-dry bulb 
thermometer recommended by the 
U.S. Weather Bureau. The danger 
of breaking is lessened by tying to 
the back a stick projecting a few 
inches beyond the bulbs. One in- 
strument is enough for an ordinary 
building. Relative humidity should 
be recorded and charted about a half 
hour after the session opens. It can 
well be done later also. Where pos- 
sible officers shall re-adjust artificial 


sources of humidity (evaporating 
pans, steam radiators, etc.), or win- 
dows, to maintain relative humidity 
at 50 per cent. 

Air Currents—When ventilating 
flues have no current indicators of 
their own, officers should measure 
currents with an anemometer (one 
is enough for the usual building), or 
estimate them with candle or joss 
stick. Pupils over eleven can use 
them, perhaps younger. The effec- 
tiveness of air currents is_ best 
learned by comparing the smell of 
schoolroom air with that out of 
doors—the standard of freshness. 
Air currents and freshness should 
be recorded at least once at the mid- 
dle of each session. Officers should 
make such re-adjustments of win- 
dows or ventilators as indicated. 

Cleanliness —Cleanliness of wash- 
bowls, waterclosets, and of any other 
part of building or yard should be 
recorded once each session. Dirt on 
windows sometimes diminishes illu- 
mination one-quarter to one-third, 
measured by a photometer. The in- 
strument is costly, and until a less 
expensive method is devised the opin- 
ion of health officers can be given. 
Dirty windows are important in 
rooms badly ventilated or specially 
exposed to smoke and dust. Such 
windows sometimes need washing 
once in two weeks. Pupils over 
eleven, possibly younger, can do this 
réporting. 

General Suggestions.—Health offi- 
cers from older grades can be ap- 
pointed for rooms where pupils are 
too young for any special detail. 

When a fault is found beyond pu- 
pils’ function to remedy, it should be 
reported immediately to the proper 
authority, probably the principal. It 
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is wise never to “ interfere with the 
janitor.” This report and the result 
following should be stated in 
‘Health Officers’ Permanent 
ords.”’ 


Rec- 


For other than classrooms and for 
corridors groups can be specially ap- 
pointed, their duties being suitably 
modified. 

Some, if not all of these exercises 
in practical sanitation can be under- 
taken quietly at any time by any 
teacher in charge of any room. One 
or the other is already proved prac- 
ticable in individual schools within 
The accumulated 
data will be invaluable. It 
practical first 


the last ten years. 
is the 
step in 
school diseases,” 


reducing 
including tuber- 
culosis which increases all through 
school years (except in open air 
schools), and among teachers has a 
mortality rate higher than among the 
general public. 

These facts will help demonstrate 
that school housekeepers, like others, 
must be trained in sanitary methods. 
Janitors’ salaries and their super- 
visors’ often equal and sometimes ex- 
ceed salaries of teachers, principals 
and other trained workers whose re- 
sponsibilities are no more serious, 
and who are carefully prepared and 
tested before appointment. 

The committee 
mentary reading: 

1. The full report in Proceedings 


advises as supple- 


National Education 
1913. 

2. Report of Committee on 
Standard Methods for Examination 
of Air, American Journal Public 
Health, 1910, 1912 

3. The Scientific Basis for Ven- 
tilation Standards, Winslow, Pro- 
ceedings National Education Asso- 
ciation, IQII 

4. Bacteriological Tests of Meth- 
ods of Cleaning, Frost and Arm- 
strong, Proceedings National Edu- 
cation Association, I9II 

5. School Janitors, Mothers and 
Health, Putnam, American Acad- 
emy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 

6. Stuffy Rooms, Hill, Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, 1912 

7. Sources and Modes of Infec- 
tion, Chapin, Wiley and Sons. 


Association, 


(Signed) Heren C. Putnam, MD., LL.D. 
Chairman 
Chairman of Committee of 
American Academy of Medi- 
cine to investigate the teaching 
of hygiene 


GEORGE R. Twiss, B.Sc. 
High School Visitor, Ohio 
State University 


Frep. H. Cowan, A.M. 
Junior Master, Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston 


Advisory expert in sanitation 

C. E. A. Wrinstow, M.S. 

Associate Professor of Biology, College 
of the City of New York; Curator of Pub- 
lic Health. American Museum of Natural 
History; Chairman New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation 








Program for Parents’ Associations for October 


Appoint three persons to give the program. First Topics, 30 minutes. 


* EDUCATION OF GIRLS FOR WAGE EARNING”’......../ Vary S. Woolman 
“ STANDARDIZING SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING’”’...... Dr. Helen C. Putnam 
Discussion. 


Second Topic, lo minutes. 


Wuat OTHER PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. 
Information culled from State News. 


Third Topic, 10 minutes. 


CURRENT NEwS OF CHILD-WELFARE, PRESIDENT’S DEskK, and all that can be 
gleaned from any source. 


In addition to the monthly program given in CHILD-WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE, four graded lists of loan papers have been prepared for program 
use and will be sent upon request from the National office, 806 Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


These papers have been selected to meet the needs of parents and 
teachers, in dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its 
development. 


Twelve papers have been placed on each list and an effort has been made 
to include in each list subjects which are vital in both home and school. 


They are listed under the following headings: 


1. For Mothers of Children Not Yet in School. 

2. For Parents and Teachers of Children in Primary Schools. 
°3. For Parents and Teachers of Children in Grammar Schools. 
4. For Parents and Teachers of Children in High Schools. 


Doers the MAGAZINE give the news of child-welfare work 
A QUESTION in your State, or are there very brief notices of it? If 

the latter, it is because reports are not sent. “ The State 
News is a mine of wealth for those who study it,’’ was the remark of an 
author who wished to know what the Congress was doing. “I could write 
a dozen interesting articles from it.” Your State will receive equal notice 
if information is sent. 

Some States seem to have more active publicity committees than others, 
or are they doing more active work? Progress and extension should be 
the watchword for every State. This means that every member must do 
something. What will you do? 
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The Mission of the Sun 


By IpA WHARTON MYNDERSE 


Aged 16 years 


The Sun arose from its bed of gold 

To give to the world its friendly light, 

To gladden the hearts of young and old, 
And banish the fears of the passing night. 


It passed through the woods, awaking the 
birds, 

And over the meadows of grazing herds; 

By the cool waters of woodland streams 

Lighting them with its golden gleams. 


It passed the children who laughed at play 
And wandered on, for its golden ray 

Was sent by the Angels to bring a smile 
To the weary heart of a working child. 


Rapidly passing o’er valleys and hills 

In to the great City which never knows 
night, 

And then to the City’s slums and mills 

It hesitates—here is needed its light. 


It enters the mills: 
rooms 

Where thin little faces bending over the 
looms ; 

The sad little faces, too old for a child, 

Were thin and worn, and their lips could 
not smile. 


in the great dusty 


Ah, surely the sunlight is needed here! 

Can more sorrow and darkness exist any- 
where? 

But a voice seems to say: “ Hasten on to 
the mines 

For there the light is needed where light 
seldom shines.” 


There little boys on cars of coal 

Come once in awhile from the great dark 
hole. : 

They too seem black with the dust of strife, 

For work in a coal-mine is no easy life. 


They shade their eyes 
golden gleam, 

For sunshine to them was little more than 
a dream. 

For “early to work and late to rest” 

Is the mine’s motto for even the best. 


from the Sun’s 


Here sunshine is needed, here let it stay; 

No, its message is needed farther away. 

There seems now to be sadness in its 
light, 

As if it were shadowed by the children’s 
plight. 


Slowly it crept to the slums of the City 

Where few ever come in kindness or pity; 

To a tenement, where in a small dark room 

Sat a sad-faced child ’mid squalor and 
gloom. 


By the ray of a candle, the only light, 
The little one’s face was ghastly white. 


Her thin little shoulders bent over a 
flower, 

And she fashioned the blossoms hour by 
hour. 


So day by day through many a long hour 
She sat putting her life into the flower; 
And at the end what good could it give? 
For her life could not make the flower live. 


The Sun stealing through the cracks in the 
wall 

Knows this is the child awaiting its call. 

Working, and thinking of flowers and 
trees, 

Which only in beautiful dreams she sees. 


The rays shone right to the heart of the 
child, 

And slowly, with heavenly sweetness she 
smiled ; 

And as the Sun stole away in the golden 
West, 

The weary heart of the child was at rest. 


A Vision of Birth 


By E. G. 


SALISBURY 


Again a babe upon the lap of earth! 
Again a song surrounding mystic birth! 
Again a trail of glory from on high! 

Again a gift divine from out the sky! 


And once again a 


mother’s heart atune 


With all the praise of Hannah’s ancient 


rune! 











An Oregon School Garden 


A SCHOOL garden contest between 
the schools of Portland which had 
gardens was a very interesting occa- 
sion for all who 
enough to see it. 

Merrill O. Evans, of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, directed the 
garden work in the city. Woodlawn 
school scored higher than any. 


were fortunate 


The 
points upon which the gardens were 
scored were, arrangement and cor- 
rectness of planting, freedom from 
weeds, perfection of growth and 
soil condition. 


WOODLAWN GETS O.-W. R. & N. CUP. 


There were sample rows of every 
kind of vegetables grown in Oregon; 
a special plot devoted to industrial 


products, including flax, cotton, 
coffee, millet, cane, kaffir corn, 


hulless barley, hemp, and a vast num- 
ber of other products. One plot was 
devoted to old-fashioned 
near by was a twentieth century 
flower garden; grains of various 
kinds occupied still another part. 
The Woodlawn garden also was 
awarded for the second time the 
cup given for the largest percentage 
of children enrolled from one school. 
Five hundred and eighty children 
had part in the making of this gar- 
den. The Woodlawn gardeners car- 
ried off the O.-W. R. & N. cup for 
the largest variety of vegetables 
grown in any one garden. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin describes 
the contest as follows: “ As early as 
7 A.M. wagons, wheelbarrows, carts 
and bicycles were seen coming to- 
ward the garden, where the prin- 
cipal and janitor had _ prepared 
benches for the various pets, ex- 


flowers, 
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tending along the east side of the 
garden. One need only to go back 
to his or her own childhood to in- 
terpret the expression of exultation 
revealed on the face of each child as 
the pets were being numbered and 
placed in entry. 

‘“ Among the poultry entries were 
White Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, 
Bantams, ducks, pheasants and pig- 
eons. There were rabbits, chip- 
munks, guinea pigs, dogs, cats, 
calves, cows and ponies. There was 
great pride and rejoicing when later 
some of the pets were decorated with 
a card ‘ First Prize,’ ‘ Second Prize,’ 
‘Third Prize’ or ‘ Honorable Men- 
tion.’ 


*’ CHILDREN MUCH INTERESTED. 


“There seems to be no place more 
fitting to bring home and school in 
close relation than the garden in 
which every boy and girl has been 
intensely interested from the mo- 
ment it was announced in assembly 
that there was no doubt about secur- 
ing the land for this year’s garden, 
where they might prove the work of 
last year, which was so favorably 
recognized, even as a winner of a 
National prize for the best garden of 
less than three years’ growth, could 
not only be as good but greatly im- 


proved with the experience and 
knowledge gained through last 


year’s efforts. 

“ The first plan of the garden was 
to give each teacher a section where 
every child in her room might have 
an individual garden and when that 
was carefully prepared and planted, 
they were permitted to plan an ex- 
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periment section for general infor- 
mation or decoration. 

“The graduating class of the 
ninth grade was given first choice 
and selected the centre plot surround- 
ing the fountain, where they planted 
cannas and gladiolas, bordered by 
coleus, alyssum and _ lobelia. 


FIRST 


* Their experiment garden of fer- 
tilizers was a means of showing pros- 
pective gardeners the results of lime, 
potash, nitrate, phosphate and ab- 
sence of fertilizers on the growth 
of plants with the same care and 
condition of the soil, proving which 
were best for root, leaf stalk 
growth. 

“One of the strongest proofs of 
the teacher’s true spirit was shown 


or 


re) 


in results of the eighth grade. When 
the pupils remarked that their sec- 
tion was judged as the best section 
last year the teacher frankly re- 
marked that she had ‘never had a 
garden and knew little about garden- 


‘ing,’ but not being thwarted, teacher 


and pupils went to work with a real 





PRIZE 


school spirit of * help and be helped,’ 
with the result that their section was 
shown with pride as the best section 
in general uniformity and correct- 
ness of planting. 

“ Their variety garden was a cen- 
tre of interest and many persons 
were taught to recognize plants by 
their appearance and growth. 

“ The sixth and seventh grades 
chose plans for flowers: One room 
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planted the old-fashioned flower gar- 
den, and enlisted the co-operation of 
some of the older friends who enjoy 
a bed of an assortment now rarely 
seen yet dearly loved by all who have 
memories of the flowers ‘ mother 
liked.’ 

“Another class of seventh grade 
planted the west side of the garden 
with cosmos, 172 different kinds of 
dahlias, Shirley poppies and pinks. 

“ The eighth grade, realizing that 
the most difficult work would be the 
preparing of the unfinished section 
of last year, proved a gallant spirit 
in making it an excellent section and 
also planting sweet peas to cover the 
fence of the north side. 

“The sixth grade designed a plan 
for flowers, and each opening bud 
was eagerly watched and appre- 
ciated. 

“ The fifth grade prepared the soil 
and cared for the industrial garden, 
and many parents were besieged with 
the question, ‘Can you think of any 
other plant which provides food for 
animals and food and clothing for 
man, its care or manufacturing of 
leading industries?’ Among the 
many varieties were peanuts, cotton, 
flax, hemp, artichokes, 12 kinds of 
corn, Soy beans from Manchuria, 
celery, lentils, grasses and grains. 


‘““ BRUNT FALLS ON TEACHERS. 


“As the most difficult part of 
school gardening falls upon the 
teachers of the primary grades where 
the children cannot determine just 
how many seeds to plant, how many 
plants to thin, or are not large 
enough to use a spade, and every- 
thing must be done under close 
supervision, the teachers could not 
plan experiment gardens, but were 


just as willing and eager for special 
work as those of higher grades. 

“Even the second and _ third 
grades were an exception to this, 
as they planted and cared for the 
special dahlia garden of 72 choice 
dahlias, donated by an interested 
friend. This garden promises an 
abundance of bloom to repay the lit- 
tle folks when they return in Sep- 
tember. 

“It was noticed by the visitors 
that the desire to excel was not as an 
individual, but a loyalty to their 
school, that everyone seemed of the 
same desire to see Woodlawn School 
continue in the lead of this grand 
movement, where the child is taught 
that there is dignity in labor worth 
while. 

“The teachers, on coming ‘in di- 
rect contact with the real nature of 
the child, have been given a wonder- 
ful opportunity for character build- 
ing and have proven that the chil- 
dren’s gardens give an interest in 
plant life, by its health-giving out- 
door work, promotes physical and 
mental development, and in profit- 
able occupation of idle moments pro- 
vides fresh vegetables for the family 
table, and in many cities has given 
an increase to the child’s saving ac- 
count—the proceeds of sales of sur- 
plus vegetables. 

“It encourages increased self-re- 
spect through thoughtful and careful 
work, arouses an ambition to suc- 
ceed in business, with a desire to 
make ugly places attractive and un- 
profitable places profitable; estab- 
lishes discipline in working at a self- 
appointed task in a belief that success 
must be earned by some hard work. 

“ But the garden and the pet show 
were not all the things on exhibition, 
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for inside the school building were 
tables of dressed dollies, awards: be- 
ing given for best dolly or family of 
dolls dressed by the little mother. 

“On the walls were the specimens 
of drawings; also a table for manual 
arts exhibit. The sewing depart- 
ment showed many garments made 
by eighth- and nine-grade pupils. 


“At the close of the reception a 
new stimulus was added when two 
‘large loads’ of Portsmouth pupils 
gave their garden ‘ yell’ on their 
arrival to visit their companion prize 
garden. 

“With such marvellous results 
from the efforts in this work, and 
when the appeal comes for workers 
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MANUAL TRAINING REVELATION. 


“The manual training department 
was a revelation to the parents to see 
the tables, chairs, music racks, maga- 
zine cabinets, porch swings and va- 
rious other useful articles, not in- 
cluding the name plates, which were 
made and lettered for each teacher’s 
section, each pupil’s garden and the 
experimental gardens ; also the work 
of making the new fence which in- 
closed the garden. 


in the new school year, may each 
and every one remember: 

“* Tf we do not give children their 
childhood, it is very sure that we 
shall find men lacking in manhood.’ ” 


Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy days in grassy places, 

That was how in ancient ages 
Children grew to kings and sages. 


—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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Bodks to be reviewed in this Department should be sent to Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








For the Story Teller—Story Telling and Stories to 
Tell. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Milton 
Bradley Co. 


Story telling has become an bepantnet factor in the 
education of children. Many a lesson can be better 
given through a story than in any other way. 

Parents and teachers who have realized this are 
now eager to know stories that are developing, and 
also how to tell them in an interesting manner. 

The author has valuable suggestions, showing how 
the same story may be told in a way to catch and hold 
the child’s attention, or in a way that does not 
interest him. 

Mothers and teachers will find the book helpful in 
giving stories that relate to the development of prin- 
ciples and in showing how to tell them. 


Songs for Children. Words and Music by Dora I. 
Buchingham. Milton Bradley Co. 


Songs and music are simple enough to be used by 
the youngest children and wil! be helpful to mothers, 
who will find them a means of interesting the little 
ones in singing. 


Motherhood. Susanna Cocroft. The Generative 
Organs, their Purpose and Derangements. Second 
Edition, 20th Thousand. Published by Physical 
Culture Extension Society, Chicago, II. 


Miss Cocroft has written of the generative organs, 
giving in clear definite manner their position, use, and 
the care that should be given them. The knowledge 
of herself given in this book would save women un- 
told suffering and misery, and prevent many needless 
operations. 

Physical culture under direction of one who under- 
stands the organs of the human body and their de- 
velopment should be studied by every woman who 
wishes to retain her physica! vigor and give her chil- 
dren the care that will ensure good health and a 
well developed body 

here is no subject on which the average woman 
is less informed than on the structure of her own 
body; it is for that reason that in countless ways she 
brings ill health upon herself which might easily be 
prevented. 


Types of Schools for Young Children. The Dewey 
chool. The Froebel Society, 4 Bloomsbury 
Square, London. Price One Shilling net. 
Reports of work carried out in the experimental 
school under the direction of Prof. John Dewey. 


Modern Froebelians eager to shake off the bonds of 
formalism have drawn strength and encouragement 
from Prof. Dewey's interpretation of Froebel’s 
principles and have published it in pamphlet form. 

The methods suggested have been successful in 
many schools in the United States and have won the 
warm approval of English followers of Froebel. The 
book is suggestive and may be followed by parents 
who cannot send children to a kindergarten. 

Dr. Dewey substitutes work that will use only the 
large muscles, omitting all the fine work so hard on 
eyes and muscles of little children. He relates the 
work to life interests in a way to win the interest of 
the children, and educate them at the same time. 


Boys and Girls. The Verses of James W. Foley. 239 
pages. E. P. Dulton & Co., Publishers. 


The author has entered into the heart of childhood 
and voiced its thoughts and experiences in verse. The 
book is illustrated. It is of interest to both parents 
and children. 


A Handbook of the Peoples’ Health. By Walter 
Moore Coleman. A Text-Book of Sanitation and 
Hygiene for the Use of Schools. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The child who uses this text-book will be equipped 
with knowledge whose value is above estimate. he 
author says: ‘‘To hope to overcome disease by cure 
is simply absurd. It has proven as hopeless a task 
as it would be to sweep back the ocean with a broom. 
Prevention is better than cure.”’ 

The illustrations are excellent. Each chapter is 
followed by questions which fix in the student's 
mind the points that should be remembered. It is 
a book which should be used in both school and home. 


Prenatal Care. By Mrs. Max West, U.S. Depart- 
mont of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
c. 


Expectant mothers may receive needed informa- 
tien by sending for this pamphlet, which has a direct 
bearing on the baby-saving work which the Chil- 
dren's Bureau has in hand. 


Parents’ Duty to Children Concerning Sex. C. L. 
Furbush, M.D., and Rev. Wm. L. Worcester. 
A New Edition. Ten cents. Orders may be sent 
to National Congress of _— 806 Loan & Trust 
Building, Washington, D. 


. 


Two Important Conventions in Washington 


The American Association for Study 


meet in Washington, D. C., November 14, 


and Prevention of Infant Mortality will 


The National Conservation Congress also meets in Washington, D. C., November 


18, 19 and 20 














Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring’ into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 
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ARIZONA. dience. Several circles are holding 
The Arizona Congress of Mothers is monthly meetings during the SurateEt. 
making gradual progress under the faithful The executive board held two meetings 
leadership of Mrs. J. C. Norton. Mothers lately pond discuss the child-welfare cam~- 
are being interested: several circles have Paign “for better babies.” It is hoped 
been formed. On Mothers’ Day a good that during the week of the State Fair in 
program was given in the opera house. the fall we can take up this part of the 
There was a large and appreciative au- work. 
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IDAHO. ' 


IMPORTANT CHILD PROTECTION WORK BY 
IpAHo BrancH NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MoTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER AS- 
SOCIATIONS. 


Through the efforts of the Idaho Con- 
gress of Mothers, Ernest L. Morris of 
Philpot, Ky., has been arrested and cited 
to appear before the grand jury at Owens- 
boro, Ky., November 25, on the charge of 
sending obscene literature through the 
mail. 

The arrest of Morris is an example of 
the directed efforts of the women of 
Idaho in a good cause. For the past year 
the Mothers’ Congress of Boise has been 
finding evidences of obscene literature 
throughout the city in the possession of 
young boys, but they were always unable 
to learn from the boys where they ob- 
tained the literature. Last May one of the 
mothers belonging to the congress was 
horrified to receive a circular, addressed 
to her four-year-old son, telling him that 
if he would send $1 to a Kentucky book 
company at Philpot, Ky., he would receive 
a package of literature so spicy that he 
would be obliged to keep it under lock 
and key, except when he showed it to 
some other boy. 


MOTHER GETS A PACKAGE, 


How her son’s name came into the pos- 
session of the book firm, this mother had 
no idea, but she concluded that if this 
firm knew the name of her four-year-old 
son, they must know the names of other 
sons, older, in the city. She took the mat- 
ter up with the City Congress of Mothers 
and with the State Congress officers. They 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
matter. This committee wrote to the Ken- 
tucky address, inclosing the $1, and sign- 
ing a boy’s name, and promptly received 
a package of post-cards and literature. 
About one-tenth of the literature was ab- 
solutely obscene; about one-fourth highly 
suggestive, and the balance simply trash. 
The title of one story will give an idea of 
the character of the literature. “ The Con- 
fessions of a Brothel Keeper.” 

The committee took its evidence to Judge 
Dunbar, juvenile iudge, who at once wrote 
the Postmaster-General. He received a 
card in reply, saying that the matter would 
receive attention. 


SENATOR BRADY ENLISTED. 


Finding more of the literature a month 
ago, the committee concluded that the work 
was not being pushed fast enough and a 
letter was sent to Senator Brady, outlining 
the case and enclosing some samples of the 
literature received. 

Saturday the committee received the as : 
lowing telegram from Senator Brady: “In 
reference to your letter of date, I 
took the matter up at once and have to 





report that Ernest L. Morris, connected 
with the Kentucky Book Company, is cited 
to appear before the grand jury at Owens- 
boro, Ky., November 25.’ 

The Mothers’ Congress believes that this 
literature, which has permeated nearly 
every home in the city, has had much to 
do with the lawlessness of some of the 
boys and girls of the city, and they feel 
that the arrest and conviction of this man 
will be a boon to the entire United States, 
as it is not likely that Boise is the only 
city and Idaho the only State which has 
been injured. 

The committee has been at work for 
some time tracing the source of the out- 
put in the State, as they do not think 
possible for every boy to have sent $1 to 
the Kentucky address. They have found 
that some of it has been distributed on the 
trains and some locally in the city, and 
they believe that -they are on the trail of 
the guilty parties in town.—/daho Daily 
Statesman, Sept. 1, 1913. 


ILLINOIS. 


In Illinois four conferences are planned 
for the early fall. The object of these 
meetings is to awaken the interest of the 
parents, to become acquainted, to show 
the teachers the benefit of a parent-teacher 
association, and to extend the work. 

The parent-teacher associations ot 
Chicago and vicinity are finding the meet- 
ings of this council a source of practical 
help and suggestions. Their meetings are 
held three times each year in the Assembly 
Room of the Chicago Board of Education. 
Each association sends, as its official repre- 
sentatives, its officers, chairmen of stand- 
ing committees, and one delegate. The 
voting membership of the Council is made 
up of these representatives, but as many 
members of each organization as desire 
may attend. The Council was established 
by the Illinois Congress of Mothers as a 
means of making each local association 
mutually helpful and of affording guid- 
ance and inspiration to them. 

The expenses of the Council are borne 
by the Congress. The first hour of each 


_meeting is devoted to informal discussion 


and gives opportunity for exchanging ex- 
perience, and presentation of special prob- 
lems. 

In the second hour addresses are given, 
suggesting valuable lines of work and 
study for the associations. 

A fair representative of school prin- 
cipals and superintendents is found at 
each meeting and an unusual opportunty 
thus offered for consideration of topics 
from both the school and the home aspect. 

Although still very young, having had 
only five meetings, the Council has al- 
ready proved itself, of great value in three 
ways: (1) in giving the 7 efficacious 
help to existing associations; (2) in stimu- 
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lating the formation of more associations ; 
(3) in affording a brief and thorough ex- 
planation of what a parent-teacher associa- 
tion is, what it does, and what it should be 
to the ever increasing number of those who 
are asking these questions. 


INDIANA. 


The second annual convention of the 
Indiana Branch of the National Congress 
of Mothers will be held. in Fort Wayne, 
November 14, 15. Efforts are being made 
to have this the best convention held 
in Indiana, and preparations for all dele- 
gates to be well entertained during the 
_ two and a half days of the convention are 

being completed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The work of the associations in Massa- 
chusetts is starting up with great enthu- 
siasm—in fact its momentum, as the after- 
math of the National Convention held in 
May, is so great that during the summer 
twelve parent-teacher associations have 
joined the State and National Congress. 
Its especial interest now is concentrating 
in plans for the fall convention, which is 
to be held in the historic old town, now a 
thriving city, of Gloucester, which has al- 
ways been known as the famous head 
quarters of the fishing industry and which 
is to-day famous as a seashore resort. 

The dates of the convention are October 
9, 10, and 11. The schools of the city 
are to be closed on Friday, October 10, 
and the teachers will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to. meet and greet the 
parents and delegates. 

There are to be several unique features 
connected with the convention, one of 
which is a symposium of superintendents 
from various parts of the State, who will 
set forth the advantages derived by the 
schools from the parent-teacher associa- 
tions and the National Congress. This 
session will be very profitable and, without 
doubt, very lively. 

Another feature is that of inviting the 
presidents of the other New England 
States to bring greetings and co-operate 
with Massachusetts. 

Special songs written for the occasion 
will serve to increase the sense of loyalty 
to the State and National Congress. 

The subjects to be considered especially 
are the following, viz.: “ Co-operation be- 
tween Home and School,’ “ Vocational 
Education,” “ How to Teach Temperance,” 


“Girls’ Trade Schools,” “The Value 
of the Kindergarten and Montessori 
Methods,” “ Eugenics,” etc. Among the 
speakers expected are Dr. Franklin B. 
Dyer, superintendent of Boston; Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, expert kindergartner; 
Mrs. Mary S. Woolman, President Wo- 


man’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston: Miss Cleo Mustland, assistant 


secretary National Society of Industrial 
Education, New York City; Mrs. Geo. 
Hunt Luce, the expert on the teaching of 
temperance. Also the following superin- 
tendents of schools: Mr. Freeman Putney, 
of Gloucester, Mass.; Mr. Ralph L. Wig- 
gin, of Braintree, Mass.; Mr. A. H. Keyes, 
of Needham, Mass.; Mr. Charles A. 
Crowell, Jr., of Marthas Vineyard; Mr. 
Freeman |. Hall, of North Adams, Mass.; 
Mr. John D. Brooks, of Natick, Mass.; 
Mr. Albert L. Barbour, of Quincy, Mass. 
The Massachusetts Congress will be 
pleased to welcome any representatives 
from other States who may desire to at- 
tend this, the annual convention, and it 
is requested that they will make themselves 
known at the reception to be held in the 
Town Hall, at Gloucester, on Thursday 
evening, October 9, at seven o’clock. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Deming, New Mexico, 
teacher association. The president, Mrs. 
O. H. Cooper, is preparing a banner of 
blue and white felt and will present it 
each month to the class which has the 
largest number of mothers present at the 
meeting of the parent-teacher association. 
With it will be given a half holiday, the 
time to be selected by the teacher. The 
pennant will stay in that room until the 
next meeting. The domestic science class 
will serve light refreshments at most of 
the meetings in order to draw the mem- 
bers closer together. We are considering 
favorably introducing school savings 
banks. We hope to have physical culture 
put into the school course. Mrs. W. O. 
Oldham, organizer for New Mexico, has 
been seriously ill for many months. The 
National Congress of Mothers will gladly 
answer any inquiries in New Mexico until 
Mrs. Oldham is able to resume her work. 


NEW YORK. 


The Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene, held in Buffalo, Aug. 25 
to 30, brought rare opportunity to the 
members of the Mothers’ Club of Buffalo 
to attend the meetings (all of which were 
open) and to listen to the latest ideas on 
child hygiene by noted educators from all 
parts of the world. Many women took 
advantage of this educational treat, and 
with detailed program and note-book in 
hand went from meeting to meeting, 
selecting the subjects of vital interest to 
themselves, and, no doubt, often wishing 
they might be in five places at once, when 
confronted with choosing from so many 
desired papers all given at the same hour. 

The Hygienic Congress is concerned with 
the establishment of efficient medical, 
hygienic, and sanitary supervision in all 
the schools of our country. In the words 
of Thomas A. Storey, the efficient sec- 
retary, “ The success of such supervision 


has a parent- 
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means 
room, 


increased comfort, 
success and greater 
future efhciency for the child; it means 
fewer absences, fewer interruptions of 
school work by epidemics, and more satis- 
factory educational response to class-room 
activities for the school; it means less 
anxiety, more health, more happiness for 
the home; it means a more remunerative 


larger school 
certainty of 


investment for the tax payer; it means 
more efficient, more enterprising, more 
prosperous citizens for the community, 


and it means the conservation of human 
life—a resource and an asset of the very 
greatest importance to our nation.” 

Five large rooms in City Hall were used 
for lecture rooms; an elaborate and com- 
plete scientific exhibit was at all times 
open to the public for study; clinics, con- 
ferences, and consultations were estab- 
lished; chairmen held meetings to sched- 
uled times, papers mostly to fifteen minutes 
and discussions to three minutes for each 
speaker, unless there was a request for a pro- 
longed discussion. Many discussions were 
intensely interesting, bringing out all sides 
of the question, and usually resulting in 
leaving the listener with a large amount of 
information and the possibility of forming 


her own opinion and drawing her own 
conclusion. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of the 
Congress, made a positive declaration in 


favor of governmental action which will 
tend to compel better breeding of human 
beings. He said: “It is the plain duty 
of the State to provide segregation of the 
defective, the insane, and the habitual 
criminal, in order to prevent the breeding 
of human beings from such stock. It is 
not yet clear how good breeding can be 
promoted among free men and women, 
but it is clear how bad breeding can and 
should be prevented.” Dr. Eliot touched 
upon the advance which has taken place 
in the betterment of factory conditions, 
the means for rendering work less fatigu- 
ing, and of substituting play and athletic 
exercise for idleness after work. He 
sought to impress on his hearers the ob- 
ligation of the State to compel proper care 
of the person of the individual, to lend 
its aid in educating and enabling the in- 
dividual to develop his body and mind to 
its utmost capacity for the work of this 
life and the responsibility as citizen, as 
parent and as one of the integral factors 
in the community. Dr. Eliot advocated, 
further, the need of a public service to 
correct and prevent deformity. flat-feet, 
to examine teeth of school children in 
order to prevent suffering and maintain 
good digestion, and thus prolong industrial 
efficiency. 

Dr. Thomas E. Finigan, Assistant State 
Commissioner for elementary education of 
New York State, spoke of the provisions 
of local health laws, which authorize 
medical inspection in public schools. Fif- 
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teen of the principal cities of New York 
State are now conducting systems of 
medical inspection. Dr. Finigan argued 
strongly for the supervision of medical in- 
spection in the schools by school au- 
thorities, stating that such authorities 
should have the same power and obliga- 
tions in selecting school physicians and 
school nurses as they possess in relation 
to the employment of teachers, supervisors, 
etc., for intellectual needs. He said: “It 
is as much the function of the school to 
teach a boy how to care for his body and 
to see that proper treatment is provided 
for physical defects which interefere with 
his normal growth and development, or 
with his progress in school work, as it is 
to teach a boy how to read, and to cultivate 
in him a desire for wholesome literature.” 

Dr. Finigan stated that the proper en- 
forcement of school laws in New York 
State would “change the schoolroom 
from a place which often breeds and dis- 
seminates disease and immorality to an 
institution which would be the most 
powerful and effective agency of modern 
times in promoting the health interests of 
the entire State.’ 

Much interest was aroused in the work 
of National organization of mouth-hygiene, 
which is endeavoring to show the evil ef- 
fects of neglected conditions of the mouth 
and the paramount importance of teeth 
well -cared for from babyhood. One 
speaker advocated a system of nursing for 
children in lower grades by a nurse capable 
of interesting the little children in proper 
care of teeth, the supervision to continue 
at least five years. A class from a Cleve- 
land, Ohio, high school was present to 
demonstrate the result of an experiment 
tried in one school of that city with a class 
known to have the worst oral conditions 
of several hundred classes examined. This 
city also reported a remarkable case in 
mouth-hygiene and modern dentistry. A 
girl whose eyes were crossed and of a 
very low order of mentality was found to 
have a number of impacted teeth. When 
the offending teeth had been removed, her 
sight was perfected and she immediately 
showed signs of improved intellect. Dr. 
Hyatt, of New York, stated that it had 
been proven that deafness, blindness, in- 
sanity, and paralysis often owe their origin 
to dental conditions. 

The symposium on sex hygiene brought 
out a lengthy and complete discussion of 
this many-sided question. Whether or not 
the teaching of sex hygiene shall be intro- 
duced into the public schools was the point 
at issue. All educators seemed to agree on 
the need of such teaching to the modern 
day child. but how the instruction should 
best be given brought out a- great variety 
of opinion. To quote again from Dr. 
Fliot, “A remarkable change has taken 


place in public opinion in regard to sex 
using the term in 


hygiene, its broader 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Victor Company presents a new instrument 
exclusively for the schools. 





A combination of the 
Victor and Victrola, 
designed and manufac- 
tured expressly to meet 
every requirement of 
school use. 


The Victor is now in daily 
use in the schools of more than 
800 cities, and will eventually 
become a necessary part of the 
equipment of every school in 
the United States, 


It has been positively proven 
that the study and appreciation 
of music, folk dancing, physical 
culture drills, etc., etc., are all 
immensely facilitated and made 
practical with the Victor and 
Victor Records. 


We feel sure this new instru- 
ment made expressly for the 
schools, will receive the full 
approval of every teacher and 
supervisor of music, 





The Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation to schools only 


Quartered oak cabinet, 40% in. high, 18% in. wide, 

23¢@ in. deep, 12-inch turntable. Nickel-plated Exhi- 
bition Sound Box. Victor tapering arm and “goose 
neck’’ sound-box tube, brake, speed regulator and indi- 
cator. Extra heavy double spring, spiral drive motor 
(can he wound while playing). Equipped with remov- 
able No. 31 Victor oak horn, 


Ask any Victor dealer in the world to 
send this special School Victor to your school 
for a thorough trial, or write to us and we will 
answer your every question 
and arrange all the details >. 
of a trial for you. 













/ 4 OY, 
Public School vic ‘4 
Educational Department Len 


The Victor XXV closed 


With horn removed and 


Victor Talking Machine cal ie J 


securely locked to protect Camden, N. J. \"HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
from dust and promiscuous \ me ile 
use by irresponsible people. SS 
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sense. The policy of silence has been 
almost universal. Medical discoveries have 
contributed to the shift in public opinion, 
which also has been moved by the many 
signs of .physical deterioration consequent 
upon the rush of city life. Fathers and 


mothers feel a new duty toward their 
children. Churches take a new interest. 
The most important question for us to 


consider is: What force can now be put 
into play against the formidable evils which 
greatly threaten the very life of the race? 
No one force or agency can be completely 
relied upon. The attack must be against 
three principal causes of the present evil 
conditions: First, lust in men; second, 
against the weakness, dependence, mental 
deficiency and lack of moral principle of 
women who supply the demands of men; 
third, the greed and depravity of the 
wretches who maintain a profitable com- 
merce out of the licentious demand and 
supply. 

“ Defensive agencies against lust include 
full occupation of mind and body, manly 
sports, amhition and energy in the earning 
of the livelihood, timely knowledge, tem- 
perance in food and drink, and deliverance 
from mischievous transmitted belief. The 
best source of information is the parent, 
but schools, churches, and other social 
agencies must be utilized. The public press 
must aid. It must be made impossible for 
either young men or young women to plead 
ignorance as an excuse 

“ Against the lack of mental and moral 
stamina in women may be invoked segrega- 
tion for the feeble-minded. Family, school, 
church, and other social organizations 
should contend against indolence, love of 
excitement, self-indulgence and the like. 

“Commercialized vice should be at- 
tacked in all its forms by all the powers 
of the law. The ancient policies of tolera- 
tion, licensed segregation and regulation, 
must be uprooted. 

“Public progress in regard to sex hy- 
giene and eugenics is to be procured chiefly 
through educational methods. The work 
must be done delicately, without exag- 
geration or morbid suggestion, without in- 
terference with parental rights or religious 
convictions, and. in general, in a_ pure, 
high-minded, disinterested The 


Way. 


pioneering voluntary association should en- 
list gradually the public authorities in this 
vast undertaking, and transfer to the pub- 
lic treasury the support of those parts of 
the work which prove to be sure and per- 
manent public advantage. 

“The outcome of this international 
congress should be. the enlightenment of 
society concerning the means of defending 
civilization against its own tendencies to 
decay and dissolution, and the strengthen- 
ing of the social resolution to put into exe- 
cution all of the measures which Christian 
ethics and the medical arts and sciences 
recommend.” 


Mrs. G. M. TurRNER, 
Rec. Sec. Mothers’ Assembly of the 
State of New York. 


OHIO. 


The Ohio Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations will hold its 
annual convention October 7 and 8, in the 
Methodist Church, at Bedford. Everyone 
interested in child-welfare is cordially in- 
vited. 


VERMONT. 


October 14 and 15 is the time fixed for 
the annual State convention. Our parent- 
teacher associations are again beginning 
the work, most of them strong. 

Mrs. Henry A. Harman is steadily ex- 
tending the organization. Mrs. Estes, of 
Montpelier, is giving valuable help in that 
vicinity. 


WASHINGTON. 


Washington is organizing mothers’ 
circles and parent-teacher associations in 
every district. Everywhere the plea is, 
“Can't you come and help us organize? 
We do not know how to begin.” There 
are not enough in the work to answer these 
calls. 

The Washington branch of the Congress 
is to have an exhibit at the annual State 
Fair in October. 

We would like to have Superintendent 
Alderman’s article on “ Home Credit for 
Industrial Work” printed as a loan paper 
and scattered broadcast. 








